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THE NPA RECOMMENDATIONS, 1956 of his current messages to Mr. Kennedy, how- 
ever loudly he calls for a new summit confer- 
ence, he has no intention of proposing a 
truce in the world guerrilla war. 
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A joint statement, signed by 250 members of NPA’s 
National Council and Standing Committees, sug- 
gested improvements in the Employment Act and in 
procedures and policies under the Act. Among the 
recommendations made at that time were the fol- 
lowing: 


@ Each Economic Report should include an eco- 
nomic projection of potential and feasible 
growth covering the current year and five sub- 
sequent years (“National Economic Budget’). 

@ There should be a budget outlook covering the 
same years to assure coordination between eco- 
nomic and budget planning. 

@ There should be a better coordination of fiscal 
and monetary policies. 

e The consultation procedure between the Coun- 


cil and various interest groups should be inten- 
sified. 


None of these recommendations required new 
legislation. It was believed that these proposals 
were in complete accord with the letter and spirit 
of the Employment Act. During the subsequent five 
years no action was taken on these recommenda- 
tions, which were supported by many outstanding in- 
dividuals in every walk of life. 

The proposals appear even more urgent today 
than five years ago. Recent Economic Reports have 
presented highly useful economic analyses but they 
have not come any closer to the realization of the 
purpose of the Employment Act. 

The Employment Act requested the President to 
include in the Economic Report a statement of the 
level of employment, production, and purchasing 
power needed to achieve the objectives of the Act, 
and of the likelihood that these objectives could be 
reached under prevailing trends. The Act was not 
specific with respect to the form or period to be 
covered by this statement because at that time—15 
years ago—it was felt that more experience was 
needed to develop the most effective way in which 
these requirements could best be met. 

With the experience gained during the last 15 
years by the Joint Economic Committee, business or- 
ganizations, and research organizations (the NPA 
among them), it should be possible now to imple- 
ment the provision for national economic budget- 
ing. National economic budgeting could give the 
government and the public a tool for appraising 
the potential increase in productive resources, their 
allocation to various private and public uses, the 
need for new policies and the feasibility of policies 
that are being considered. 

The Budget Bureau has experimented with longer 
range budget outlooks which have demonstrated the 
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feasibility and usefulness of projecting government 
operations in a longer span perspective than that of 
the next 365-day period. The requirement of an 
economic budget and a government budget covering 
the same period of time would force the agency to 
take a longer run look at the contribution which 
government operations can and should make to 
economic growth and stability. 

In recent Economic Reports President Eisenhower 
refrained from making any statement about future 
monetary policy because he believed that by includ- 
ing such a statement he would impinge on the in- 
dependence of the Federal Reserve System. It is 
difficult to see how a consistent program for promo- 
tion of growth and stability can be developed with- 
out indicating the role that monetary policy is to 
play in it. The spirit of the Employment Act requires 
cooperation between the various agencies concerned 
with economic and fiscal programs and the monetary 
authorities. Such cooperation can be achieved with- 
out changing the status of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem within the structure of the government. 

Cooperation of the government with business and 
labor groups has become especially urgent to achieve 
the objective of “maximum purchasing power’’—an 
objective which implies reasonable price stability. 
Price stability cannot be accomplished by monetary 
policy alone. This is particularly true with respect to 
the “cost push” or “market power’ type of infla- 
tion. The Economic Reports of the President and 
the reports of the Joint Economic Committee have 
emphasized these facts as have outside observers. 
However, nothing beyond exhortation has been used 
extensively to keep prices, costs, and productivity 
gains in a workable relationship. This is one area 
in which management-labor consultation is of utmost 
importance. 


A FoRWARD STEP 


The President's economic message of February 
2, 1961 marks a significant step forward in imple- 
menting more fully the requirements of the Employ- 
ment Act. It is significant that the President began 
this message by stating realistic economic goals 
for 1961 and subsequent years. He states that with 
current trends in manpower and productivity we 
could obtain a rate of 3.5 percent in annual growth. 
With possible expansion of the nation’s investments 
in physical and human resources, and in science 
and technology, he believes that the potential growth 
rate should be raised beyond the 3.5 percent. This, 


- I think, is a significant step toward establishing 


targets for American economic growth which could 
be used as guides for policy planning in both pub- 
lic and private sectors. 
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The message also recognizes the relationship be- 
tween economic and fiscal policy on the one hand 
and budget policy on the other. However, no price 
tags were attached to the various policy proposals. 
We will have to wait for a subsequent budget 
message before it is possible to appraise the quantita- 
tive significance of the President's various proposals. 
So far, no information has been presented which 
permits a judgment as to what extent the policy 
proposals will contribute to the accomplishment of 
our economic goals. 

The message is also significant because, for the 
first time in many years, it included a statement 
about monetary policy. I am convinced that includ- 
ing such statements in the President's reports, pre- 
sumably after consultation with the chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, will give the latter an increasing weight in the 
councils of government, rather than endanger his 
independence. 

Finally, the message announces the establishment 
of the President's Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy, with members drawn from 
labor, management, and the public. The Commit- 
tee is directed to advise the President with respect 
to “actions that may be taken by labor, management, 
and the public which will promote free and respon- 
sible collective bargaining, industrial peace, sound 
wage policies, sound price policies and stability, a 
higher standard of living, increased productivity, 
and America’s competitive position in world mar- 
kets.” 

I am by no means certain that representatives of 
labor, management, and the public can be found 
who on the one hand are independent enough to 
work out the policy recommendations which are 
needed in the public interest, and on the other hand 
have enough influence with the rank and file of 
their organizations to make possible the implementa- 
tions of such policies. Nevertheless, I am deeply 
convinced of the need to try such a cooperative ap- 
proach. Unless voluntary efforts succeed, it might 
become necessary to establish by legislation price 
and wage analysis boards for those industries which 
are of crucial importance for stabilization, along the 
lines of proposals which have been previously made. 


THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 


The President's message of February 2nd, only 
two weeks after his inauguration, gives high promise 
that new and vigorous steps will be taken to im- 
plement more fully the Employment Act of 1946 
and to provide for economic programming in the 
Executive Office of the President. Significant as this 


first step is, we should not underestimate the tasks 
that still lie ahead. The present economic situation 
is characterized by a relatively mild recession super- 
imposed on a longer term economic deterioration. 
We must at this time not only promote recovery 
but also raise the rate of growth from the 2.5 per- 
cent for the past few years to somewhere between 
4 and 5 percent for the future. We must deal not 
only with the unemployment due to ,the recession 
but also with the more persistent problems of chronic 
unemployment. We must accomplish a rising ex- 
port surplus in order to be able to meet our inter- 
national commitments. The only available practical 
means for raising export surpluses in a high-wage 
economy are rapid technological advances. These in 
turn, while promising to mitigate the international 
problem, will aggravate the problems of technologi- 
cal unemployment. 

These problems were not foreseen when the 
Employment Act was under consideration 15 years 
ago. At that time it was felt that the repetition of 
depressions of the size and duration of that of the 
1930s would endanger the American economic sys- 
tem at home. This is still true today. But in addi- 
tion, free economic and social institutions every- 
where will be threatened by the failure to meet our 
economic problems in the present decade. Thus 
operations under the Employment Act, even though 
they are primarily oriented toward our domestic 
economic problems, are also of crucial importance 
in the international struggle with the competing 
economic system of world communism. 
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Called to Service 


Several members of the NPA National Council 
have been appointed to important posts in the new 
administration: 

Roger Tubby, publisher of the Adirondack Daily 
Enterprise, Saranac Lake, New York, was named 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 

Philip M. Klutznick, Chairman of the Board, 
American Community Builders, Park Forest, Illinois, 
was named U.S. Representative in the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 

James E. Webb, Chairman of the Board, Munici- 
pal Manpower Commission, Washington, was 
named Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

Adolf Berle, Jr. was sworn in as Chairman, Inter- 
Departmental Task Force, Department of State. 


| 
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The World Bank in Asia 


A CONCISE VIEW of the World Bank’s operations in 
the region extending from Japan and the Philippines to 
the western border of Pakistan is presented in a Summary 
of Activities, recently published by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. The region includes 
13 member countries of the World Bank. Of these, eight 
availed themselves of loans: Burma, Ceylon, India, Japan, 
Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines, and Thailand. 

More than a quarter of total Bank loans concentrated 
on the development of basic services. Thus loans for trans- 
portation amounted to nearly two fifths of the total and 
were earmarked for railways and ports in Burma, India, 
Pakistan, and Thailand; roads in Japan; and the purchase 
of jet aircraft in India. Next in importance was the de- 
velopment of electrical power and industrial development, 
each accounting for about a quarter of total Bank loans. 
The balance went to agriculture which has also benefited 
through other multipurpose projects. 

The largest loan for any single project went to India for 
the development of the Indian railways ($328 million). 
As a result, the freight-carrying capacity in India is ex- 
pected to rise by 60 percent in 5 years. 

The signing of the Indus Water Treaty on September 
19, 1960, marked a significant milestone in the Bank's 
activities in Asia. Under the Bank's auspices, and with 
a considerable assistance from the Bank, settlement was 
negotiated of a critical and long-standing dispute between 
India and Pakistan, opening the way to the peaceful use 
and development of water resources, affecting the very 
livelihood of some 50 million people in the two countries. 
(The World Bank in Asia, International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, Washington: October 
1960, 72 pp.) 


Research to Improve Foreign Aid 


THE ROLE OF RESEARCH in improving the develop- 
ment assistance programs and operations is the main 
concern of a new project launched by The Brookings 
Institution and financed jointly by the International 
Cooperation Administration and The Ford Foundation. 

The Brookings Institution announced the appointment 
of an Advisory Committee to help launch the new project. 
Among the members of the committee are NPA Interna- 
tional Committee member Harlan Cleveland, dean of the 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University, recently named Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs; Theodore Geiger, Chief 
of International Studies, National Planning Association ; 
Edward S. Mason, Professor of Economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity, a member of the Research Advisory Committee for 
the NPA Studies of U.S. Business Performance Abroad; 
and Everett E. Hagen, Professor of Economics, Center for 
International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, author of the NPA Report on The Economic 
Development of Burma. 
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Maine-born and Maine-bred, Frank W. Hussey,,a mem- 
ber of the NPA Agricultural Committee, is the newly ap- 
pointed Deputy Administrator for Operations, Agricultural 
Stabilization Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


From a one-room neighborhood school “he went on to 
Presque Isle High School, then to the University of Maine, 
where he received his B.S. in Agronomy. After college, 
Mr. Hussey returned to the farm where he was born. The 
youngest of his four children, Boynton, carries on the 
family farming traditions today, the fourth generation on 
the same farm. 


Honored by the University of Maine in 1941 as ‘‘Out- 
standing Farmer,” Mr. Hussey still found time to devote 
his energy to other activities which brought him promi- 
nence both on the local and the national scene. In 1932 he 
helped organize the marketing cooperative, Maine Potato 
Growers, Inc., and served as president of that organization 
for 20 years, retiring in 1955 to become Executive Vice- 
President of the Maine Potato Council, the potato industry 
trade organization. He also served as president of the 
Maine Farm Bureau Federation; president of the County 
and State Extension Associations and of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives; chairman of the National 
Potato Research and Marketing Advisory Committee and 
member of the State Production and Marketing Committee ; 
chairman of the Citizens Committee in a survey of state 
government, and acting state chairman of the White House 
Conference on Education. Appointed to the Governor's 
Advisory Committee on Education, Mr. Hussey—a Trustee 
of the University of Maine since 1943—was also on the 
Maine Civil Rights Commission since its inception. 


- In his new job, concerned mainly with the operation of 
the government support program, Mr. Hussey hopes to 
help in the formulation of a sound, constructive, and more 
effective farm program. 


| 
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How to be an American Abroad 


NE PERCENT of all Americans live and work abroad. 

Four million American tourists visit foreign lands 
every year. Hundreds of thousands of Americans are sent 
abroad on short-term work assignments. In 1960 U.S. 
industrial companies had 113 operating plants or sub- 
sidiaries in Asia, 117 in Australia and New Zealand, 137 
in Africa, almost a thousand in the Western Hemisphere 
and in Europe. Some 30,000 Americans were working 
overseas for various religious denominations. 

To be an “American abroad” is no longer today the 
startling exception it was a generation or so ago. The 
magnitude of this trend has brought in its wake new 
problems, posed new questions, demanded a new evalua- 
tion of responsibilities and implications. There is a new 
emphasis on the necessity for those Americans who go 
abroad to know what they represent and what they stand 
for. 

Four years ago The Maxwell Graduate School of Syra- 
cuse University launched a national research project to 
“inquire into the elements of effective performance on an 
overseas job and to trace from these findings some guide- 
lines to American educational institutions that were in- 
creasingly faced with the demand to improve our com- 
prehension of foreign affairs at home and our representa- 
tion abroad.” 

The Syracuse researchers pinpointed four fallacies about 
the education of Americans for living and working abroad. 
They found it widely held that: knowing a foreign 
language is all important; training for one area is com- 
pletely different from training for another; being a profit- 
making businessman is completely different from being 
an agricultural specialist for ICA or a missionary striving 
to build a new school in some remote village; and that 
“overseasmanship” is a new profession or an academic 
discipline. 

Although there was some truth in all these assertions, 


the crux of the matter lay elsewhere, the researchers found. 


The real trouble with Americans abroad, it was often re- 
ported, was not their lack of understanding of foreign 
countries, but their faulty knowledge and appreciation of 
their own. The researchers concluded that “the systematic 
study of American civilization should be an integral part 
of every overseas training program.” 

One common experience emerged from thousands of 
interviews with overseas Americans: it was no longer 
possible for any of them to be ‘‘just himself.’ Each one 
was also expected to be an American. Thus the centra! 
question to be answered was: What does it mean to be 
an American? 

It was not until this generation that this became an 
official question. It became a national concern after the 
shocking disclosures of the unexpectedly succesful brain- 
washing of the American prisoners of war in Korea. In 
1954 the question became so official, in fact, that at one 
point the Joint Chiefs of Staff hired a sociologist in an 


attempt to define authoritatively the American doctrine. 

And yet the question all but defies any authoritative 
answer. “The one essential thing about Americanism is 
that no individual or group ever gains the exclusive right 
to say authoritatively what Americanism is,” says Harlan 
Cleveland, dean of the Maxwell School, in his introduction 
to Memo for Overseas Americans by Dr. Stuart Gerry 
Brown. 

Dr. Stuart Gerry Brown, Maxwell Professor of Ameri- 
can Civilization and consultant to the Syracuse project. 
gives some meaningful answers for all those who “share 
the crucial concern of interpreting America to the rest of 
the world.” No capsule definition, the Memo is an at- 
tempt to make the Americans aware of the many faces 
of their country, the tensions within, the divergent strains 
of thought and tradition, the peculiar genius of Ameri- 
can politics. 

Dr. Brown suggests that “one insight into American 
civilization is awareness of the continuing tension in our 
life between individuality and conformity’’ which “has, 
quite literally, been with us from the beginning,” and 
which “can be found at almost any level or in almost any 
sphere of American life.’’ He marvels at how seldom an 
average American is aware of the revolutionary character 
of American civilization. “We have, in fact, allowed the 
Communists ‘to capture from us the word ‘revolution’ 
which is our birthright, and even to wrestle with us for 
the possession of words like ‘democracy’ and ‘free’. We 
fail to see their adoption of our terminology as a tribute 
to the political power of our ideology.” 

The failure to communicate effectively with others 
around the world results when we do not apprehend and 
accept the implicit conflict between two deep-rooted 
American characteristics, neutralist and missionary, Dr. 
Brown maintains. “It is when we adopt noninterference 
as a slogan and proceed to intervene, or adopt ‘American 
leadership’ as a slogan and act neutral, that we confuse 
others and bedevil ourselves.” 

Americans in recent years “have tended to suffer from 
a kind of obsession’’ with Russian communism. They meet 
the challenge with “a strictly defensive attitude.’’ Stimu- 
lated by a deeper understanding of the processes at work 
they would find a most useful weapon of combat in the 
application of Marxist theories of capitalist development to 
the United States, says Dr. Brown. They will find that 
American real wages have steadily risen, contrary to 
Marx's doctrine of impoverishment; that cyclic depres- 
sions have not resulted in an even more bitter class war- 
fare, but in some measure of success in collaboration be- 
tween capital and labor, both anxious to avoid depres- 
sions; that, Marx notwithstanding, political democracy can 
be master of the capitalist economic system. “Indeed, the 
failure of both Marx and Lenin to assess correctly the 
potential of democratic government is one of the most 
persuasive arguments against materialism, Communist style, 
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and for the kind of idealism that runs through Western 
thought and buttresses the American Revolution.” 

The curriculum for overseas Americans—all Americans, 
for that matter—should therefore include generous help- 
ings of the great Marxists, says Dr. Brown. “Otherwise 
we shall continue to miss tragically the opportunity of 
refuting, in relevant terms, the Communist line of attack.” 

Is American democracy exportable? In answer Dr. 
Brown notes another “living contradiction” of America, 
the two strands of thought, and of policy, running through 
the years, both accurately reflecting American opinion and 
practice: to “stay at home” and to ‘‘Americanize the 
world.” Neither is feasible in its pure form, says Dr. 
Brown. But what may prove exportable, with a deeper 
understanding of the American heritage and the American 
realities, is the idea “that freedom thrives when others 
take up their freedom, not when our system is spread ; that 
prosperity is indivisible, not partial; that peace is not the 
absence of war but the nourishment of the spirit.” 

Armed with a “generous view of life” those Americans 
who apprehend the many meanings of American civiliza- 
tion will have no need of chapter and verse to meet the 
world. 

(Memo for Overseas Americans, The Many Meanings of 
American Civilization, by Stuart Gerry Brown, with an 
introduction by Harlan Cleveland, Syracuse University 
Press, Syracuse, New York: 1960. 

How Can We better Educate Americans to Work and Stud) 
Abroad? by Gerard J. Mangone, Current Issues in High- 
er Education, 1960.) 


Effects of Mass Communication 


Worried parents and harassed educators, concerned with 
the impact of television, radio, comics and newspapers on 
the minds of people, may cheer up somewhat after reading 
The Effects of Mass Communication by Joseph T. Klapper. 
The TV screen and the sticky pages of comics seldom ex- 
ercise an influence as great-as that which is commonly 
ascribed to them, contends Mr. Klapper. 

In The Effects of Mass Communication, the third 
volume in the series on Foundations of Communications 
Research, Joseph T. Klapper presents his view, based on 
a massive body of research, that the effectiveness of mass 
media is ordinarily modified by mediating factors and in- 
fluences which “typically render mass communication a 
contributory agent, but not the sole cause, in a process 
of reinforcing the existing conditions.” 

Reinforcement of attitude is by far the most common 
effect of persuasive mass communication. However, con- 
siderable data is available to indicate that ‘‘communica- 
tions are extremely effective in creating opinions on mat- 
ters about which the audience is unlikely to have pre-exist- 
ing opinion,” in other words in creating new attitudes. 
Least frequent, according to Mr. Klapper, are the “‘con- 
versions” or instances of a complete switch in attitude. 

Crime and violence in the media, though abundantly 
shown, are not likely to push the audience over the brink 
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of delinquency. It is far more likely that they will merely 
reinforce the existing behavioral tendencies of an in- 
dividual. 

Contrary to some social observers who claim that the 
mass media are more powerful than the atom bomb, the 
“old fashioned” institutions: home, family, school—re- 
main unchallenged in their personality-forming primacy. 
(The Effects of Mass Communications by Joseph T. Klap- 
per, The Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois: 1960, xviii and 
302 pp., $5.00.) 


United States 
in a Changing World 


MERICA’S STAKE in World Distribution was the 
A theme of the Thirty-second Annual Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution, held in October 1960. 

“It is not far from the truth to say that America’s stake 
in world distribution is the same as America’s stake in the 
world,” said Stanley C. Allyn, Chairman of the Board of 
the National Cash Register Company, one of the 22 
authorities on marketing and distribution participating in 
the forum. 

The four main topics covered by the conference speakers 
were: Marketing in the 60s, The United States and World 
Markets, The Contest for the General Merchandise Dollar, 
and New Forces in Making Consumer Sales. 

Deep awareness of significant and continued changes in 
the world picture characterized the Boston Conference. 
Equally deep concern was voiced about the role the United 
States should play in a changing world. Need for intelli- 
gent adjustment was stressed by many speakers, both those 
who recapitulated the actual experiences of their own com- 
panies and those who strove to present a coherent synthesis 
of world events. 

For the benefit of U.S. business operating in world 
markets, Stanley C. Allyn of the National Cash Register 
Company listed nine principles of overseas operation which 
his company had found effective in the course of 75 years 
of conducting business abroad: 

@ Foreign operations should be established “for keeps,” 
and never withdrawn voluntarily. 

@ Part of the profits should be consistently invested in 
the countries in which they were earned. 

@ Overseas employees should not be treated as “'step- 
children.” 

@ The foreign market should get the product it wants, 
not the product the company thinks it ought to have. 

@ Maintenance comes ahead of sales. 

@ Company operation overseas is preferable to general 
agencies. 

@ Firsthand contacts with foreign markets are of para- 
mount importance. 


- @ Extreme care should be taken to respect the local 
customs, traditions, religions, and sensitivities. 

(Report, Thirty-second Annual Boston Conference on 
Distribution, Boston: 1960, 98 pp., $5.50.) 
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Assimilation Problems 


The New York Puerto Rican Study 


NEQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY and waste of 
human potential prompted the New York Board of 

Education to engage in a long-range study, inquiring in‘o 
the adjustment and educational problems of the Puerto 
Rican pupils in the New York public school system. 

The Puerto Rican Study began in 1953 with a grant-in- 
aid of $160,000 from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. With the aid of two succeeding grants, the 
study continued for four years. By the end of that period 
first steps were taken to translate the study's findings into 
action. 

Before 1940 there was no ‘‘Puerto Rican problem’ in 
the United States. Of the 70,000 Puerto Ricans who lived 
in the States at that time, 88 percent settled in New York's 
“Spanish Harlem” or “San Juan Hill” and such problems 
as may have arisen were comparatively minor and local in 
nature. But the World War II shortage of labor and the 
draft (which called to service some 70,000 Puerto Rican 
boys) gave a great impetus to the Puerto Rican migration 
northward. By 1960 over 900,000 Puerto Ricans lived in 
the United States, and three quarters of them (mostly 
Puerto Rican born) lived in New York City. The Puerto 
Rican enrollment in elementary schools almost doubled 
between 1949 and 1953. 

Since most of the pupils came from non-English speak- 
ing homes, and very many of them did not know any 
English at all, the problem of their assimilation and adjust- 
ment became not only acute but also of paramount 
importance to the entire New York school system. 

The Puerto Rican Study of the New York Board of 
Education was made in an effort to find solutions for 
inadequate educational practices and to formulate a uniform 
policy. It proposed to take a new look at the philosophy 
governing the education of the non-English speaking chil- 
dren, to put an end to the get-them-out-of-school attitude, 
and to demonstrate that integration of ethnic groups is a 
two-way process. 

The main problem was that of accelerating sociological 
processes, of not waiting until the third generation of 
Puerto Ricans became socially and economically assimilated, 
of giving an even break and an equal opportunity to the 
Puerto Rican children in New York. 

Part I of the Study deals with the development of 
methods and materials for teaching English to non-English 
speaking pupils; Part II focuses attention on the process 
of social, cultural, and educational adjustment, and the 
school’s role in its acceleration; Part III brings together 
data and conclusions with respect to major issues that 
are basic to the formulation of policies and long-range 
programs. 

The Study findings suggest (against the background of 
the initially discouraging, off-record reports), the possi- 
bility that the adjustment process can be accelerated success- 
fully. The Study stresses the need for flexible grouping 


policies, emphasis on individual needs, reducing the back- 
log of retarded language learners, school responsibility in 
all matters pertaining to children’s welfare, proper staffing 
by specially trained teachers and counselors, and coopera- 
tion with the Department of Education in Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rican Study was but the first step. After 
four years of inquiry, the New York Board of Education 
predicted that 5 more years might be needed before the 
proposals of the study could be translated into an effective 
program. 

By the fall of 1956 first action was taken to implement 
the program formulated by the Puerto Rican Study. Within 
the short span of 3 years “Higher Horizons,” the ambitious 
project of the New York Board of Education to reclaim 
the “lost potential” of the Puerto Rican and Negro pupils, 
gave confirmation to the Study’s assertion that “it can be 
done.” Not only did it raise significantly the percentage 
of college entrances from the schools which had been 
selected for the pilot projects, but it also produced some 
startling new discoveries. For example, it was found that 
the I.Q. scores, generally assumed to indicate native ability 
and thus to be fairly constant in the normal pattern of 
development, are capable of great improvement. In one 
group of 105 project students the median I.Q. in 
February 1956 was 92.9. When retested after three years, 
the same group showed a median 1.Q. of 102.2. 

Such encouraging results bring new zest and new 
significance to the Puerto Rican Study and demonstrate 
that the fact that if so many of the youngsters from the 
groups of “unequal opportunity” have failed in the past, 
this has little to do with their ethnic background. 

(The Puerto Rican Study, 1953-1957, sponsored by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, under a 
grant-in-aid from the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, City of New York, 1958.) 


Land Reform and Democracy 


HE MEXICAN REVOLUTION was a quarter of a 

century old before it reached La Laguna, Mexico's 
important cotton and wheat growing region. Then it came 
with a bang. In October 1936 the Mexican government 
distributed land, expropriated from huge estates, to 30,000 
peasant families. The peasants were organized into 300 
ejidos, farm groups in which the land was communally 


owned and cooperatively worked. The move represented 


the greatest single agrarian experiment in the history of 
Mexican Revolution. 

Clarence Senior, a long-time student of Latin America, 
and lecturer in demography at Columbia University, sur- 
veys the Laguna experiment in its broader context: the 
democracy-building process following the land distribution. 
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He examines three major questions connected with land 
reform in its relation to democracy as they apply to a 
specific large-scale agrarian experiment: 

@ How are those who want the reform going to secure 
the power to carry it into effect? 

@ Does democracy grow spontaneously after land is 
distributed or must it be deliberately sought and planned 
for during and after agrarian reform? 

@ What technical problems must be solved ? 

Surveying the developments of nearly two decades in 
Laguna, the author directs his attention to an assessment 
of the Laguna experiment in terms of its contribution to 
the development of democracy. He appraises the progress 
made in Laguna in terms of criteria of ‘eight goal values 
of democracy” (adapted from Harold D. Lasswell’s 
study, The World Revolution of Our Times): Power, 
Wealth, Well-being, Skill, Enlightenment, Affection, Re- 
spect and Rectitude. Offering a critical appraisal of the 
extent to which a democratic society has developed in the 
Laguna region the author hopes that whatever lessons might 
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be learned from the Mexican experiment ‘‘might add to 
our abilities to follow the old motto: ‘Forewarned is 
forearmed’.”’ 
(Land Reform and Democracy, by Clarence Senior, Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, Gainesville: 1958, xiii and 269 
pp-, $6.75.) 
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